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Introduction 


or lavish beau tv which a Gutenberg, a Bodoni 
a Morris can give to a work no more affects its intrinsic merit 
than docs the most inexpensive format of a pocket edition. Nev¬ 
ertheless, the idea of printing books in the grand manner— 
whether for ease of reading, as in a lectern Bible, or to permit large 

illustrations, as in atlases, or mcrclv to satisfy a printer’s desire “to liberate 
immortal works from the commonplace form of everyday 
ciscs wide appeal. In such books neither expense 
expediency. 

This booklet describes twenty-eight works in the Huntington Li¬ 
brary, chosen not alone because they represent textual content of prime 
importance, but also because their printers gave them monumental form 
in keeping with their significance as intellectual contributions. Great 
books in great printings are rare, but not so uncommon as this selection 
might imply. It was governed by three considcrarions: the holdings of the 
Huntington Library; the space limitations of this publication; and the 
judgment of the individuals who collaborated in making the choices. A 
different selection of the same or equally great texts in equally fine formats 
could have been made, and it would document the theme as well as the 
present one. 

In this connection the Huntington Library collections have revealed 
both strengths and weaknesses. The founder was moderately interested in 
fine books as such—one of his earliest acquisitions was a set of the Kelms- 
cott Press publications—but his main quest was for the first and textually 
significant editions of the great books of the English language, rather than 
for handsome editions of these titles or for monuments of printing. Apart 
from his feat of assembling some 5,400 incunabula mostly between 1922 
and 1927, he seldom bought foreign imprints that had no English or Amer¬ 
ican interest. That explains the absence of some books which might logi¬ 
cally be expected to figure prominently in any such grouping as this. 

It is believed that the selected items qualify on all of three main counts: 
they arc important texts, familiar to everyone—neither too specialized nor 
too antiquated; they possess all-around typographic excellence; and, fi¬ 
nally, their rank as great editions is enhanced by fine condition. 
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The arrangement of the items in three sections—religion, history and 
science, and literature—serves to group certain books presenting similar 
problems to the printer. In the first section, many of the items were de¬ 
signed as service books for lectern use—hence their large size. Ptolemy’s 
and Mercator’s atlases, like many other scientific works, were planned 
around their large-scale plates. Piranesi wanted scope to re-create the 
grandeur of Roman antiquities. 1 he extraordinary size of the Audubon 
volumes resulted from the author’s determination to show, unreduced, his 
life-size paintings of birds. In the literature section, we see exemplified 
more particularly the typographer’s desire to march importance of text 
with impressiveness of form. 

From its inception, printing has served in two distinct wavs. It has pro¬ 
duced cheaply and accurately the books that need wide circulation, and it 
has created beauty and served scholarship by reproducing important texts, 
charts, maps, and other illustrations in form and quantity not otherwise 
possible. The two varieties are sometimes distinguished as “trade” and “ex¬ 
tra” printing. Only in the first few years of the industry did “extra” print¬ 
ing bulk large; today it represents only a very small fraction of the total 
output. But its importance is great out of all proportion to numbers. These 
extraordinary books represent the best efforts of the greatest craftsmen, 
working for the most exacting of clients. The resulting products have 
raised book production to the level of an art, have demonstrated an amaz¬ 
ing range of technical resources, and have revealed, to a world only too 
ready to regard the craft as a mere mechanical adjunct to life, the creative 
possibilities of printing. If the craft is to continue its established record of 
meeting routine needs and solving new problems (as, to cite a timely in¬ 
stance, the provision of accurate and inexpensive color reproduction), it 
will be due to the influence of the craftsmen herein represented, and to the 
inspiration of monuments of printing, such as these twenty-eight great 
editions. 


The original edition of this booklet was a catalogue of an exhibition 
held in 1940 at the Huntington Library in commemoration of the 500th 
anniversary of the invention of printing. In the present version one or two 
substitutions have been made for the original selections, the total number 
of items has been increased, and an effort has been made to render the 

booklet self-sufficient by the addition of a full complement of illustrative 
plates. 


R. O. S. 
R. O. B. 
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Section I 


RELIGION 


printing appeared, two great forces already had begun 
dominate European intellectual life: religious reformation and 
humanism. Both of these movements were served well by the 

• craft, but religion was foremosr in the subject matter of in¬ 


to 
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new 

cunabula. According to one estimate, nearly half of the 40,000 tirles and 
editions issued between 1450 and 1500 w r ere of a religious character—with 
Bibles leading in number. 

Typographers in all times seeking texts for their supreme efforts have 

preponderantly resorted to sacred works, which represent man’s highest 

idealism. Canon law', commentaries, psalters, antiphonaries, and 
books have shared with the Bible in inspiring great printing. Indeed, this 
is so universally true that manv famous exemplars have been left out of this 

selection solely for lack of space—the “Greae Bible” of Thomas Crom¬ 
well, 1539; the 1465 edition of the works of Lactantius; William Dana Or- 
cutt’s fine Typographical treatment of Science and Health , 1941. 

One of the w'avs bv which developments in bookmaking may be ob¬ 
served is in the comparison of early and recent issues of the same work. 
The presence here or several great editions of the Bible offers such an op¬ 
portunity. Study of the Gutenberg Bible (virtually an imitation manu¬ 
script) and Baskctvillc’s thoroughly modern edition will reveal rhe tre¬ 
mendous changes which three hundred years brought to type design, 
punctuation, and general make-up. 1 he chronological arrangement of the 
following plates and descriptions emphasizes the steady evolution in style 
and technique that has come since printing began. But it illustrates just as 
strongly rhe obligation ow'cd to the past by many of our most ambitious 
modern typographical monuments. The scope that is given to designers by 
the inspiration that comes from the handling of exalted texts is balanced 
by the necessity for observing the usages of tradition w ? hich have grown 
up around those texts. The finesse with which these opposing influences 
are brought into accord gives luster to such achievements as Updike’s 

Book of Common Prayer and the Bibles designed by Bruce Rogers and the 
Bremer Press. 
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The Gutenberg Bible, ca. 1450-56 


i. 


The greatest name in the history of printing is that of Johann Gutenberg, 

who is often credited with the invention, while the most famous book in 
the world is the Gutenberg Bible, once popularly regarded as the first 
printed book. Gutenberg mav not have invented printing, but he unques¬ 
tionable put the craft on a practical basis. The edition of the Bible named 
for him was certainly not the earliest European printed book, but its prede¬ 
cessors, including the much-debated “Constance MissaK’ were less suc¬ 
cessful, and most of them are now known onlv bv report, or as fragments. 

Since many facts about Gutenberg’s life and work are unknown, just 
how much he had to do with the making of this Bible cannot be deter¬ 
mined. Johann Fust, a financial backer, and Peter Schoeffcr, a former cal¬ 
ligrapher, were certainly involved, and there must have been several other 

workers, since experts believe that six presses were used and that perhaps 
five rears were required for the work. According to a note in a copy in the 
Bibliothequc Nationalc, the printing must have been completed well be¬ 
fore August, 1456. Estimates of the number of copies made on paper vary 
from no to 200, and the number done on vellum is thought to have been 
around 25. The latter copies sold for perhaps about 50 guilders. 

Simplicity is the keynote of the Gutenberg Bible. The text, St. Je¬ 
rome’s Vulgate translation, is printed in double columns in a single large 
size of pointed gothic type modeled on the book-hand then widely pop¬ 
ular in northern Europe. The solid effect of the text is reduced bv rubrica¬ 
tion and illumination. As in a fine manuscript Bible, which this Bible re¬ 
produces, the more elaborate decorations occur at the book divisions. 

Forty-seven examples of the Gutenberg Bible have survived, in addition 
to fragments. Some of the latter have been broken up and sold as separate 
leaves. Twelve of the known copies arc on vellum, and about one-fourth 
of all extant specimens arc now in the United States. The Huntington 
example, with its vellum leaves, its untrimmed margins, its superb illumi¬ 
nation, and its contemporary binding, provides an opportunity to see the 
book as its designer probably envisioned it. 
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The 1462 Bible 


2. 


In 14*5 Gutenberg was sued by his former partner, Johann Fust, for re- 

• of a lanrc sum of money which he had advanced. Fust won the suit. 


covcr\ 

took title to the printing plant, and soon entered into partnership with 
Peter Schoeffer. who later married Fust’s daughter The firm became the 
leader in the new trade. In 1457 and 1459 it issued psalters that were mar¬ 
vels of beauty and technical skill, and shortly thereafter appeared this no¬ 
table fourth printing of the Latin Vulgate. 

In the years between the making of the Gutenberg Bible and the Bible 
of 1462, printing had become established as a practicable replacement of 

the manuscript method both in routine copying and in fine bookmaking. 

New designs and smaller sizes of tv pcs had been cut. Fxperiments in color 
printing, already introduced in the Gutenberg Bible and the Constance 
Missal, had been carried much farther, and editions bearing the names 
of their makers had been issued. In most of these innovations. Fust and 


Schoeffer were prominent. 

One of the notable features of the 1462 Bible is its smaller but more 
rounded and open gorhic letter. Although the size of the type page is about 
the same as that of the Gutenberg, there arc only three-fourths the num¬ 
ber of pages. The color printing is much more ambitious: almost all of the 
titles to the books and prologues arc 111 red, and initial letters of two or 
more lines arc in red or blue. The 1462 Bible was much less dependent on 
the efforts of the rubricator and illuminator for its finishing than was the 
Gutenberg. 

An important innovation in mechanical bookmaking seen here is the 
use of colophon and printer’s mark. The latter had not previously ap¬ 
peared in an entire edition. Moreover, in some copies the printer’s mark 
is used, for the first time, to indicate the place to divide a book into vol¬ 
umes. Beneath the colophon occurs the well-known trademark, two 
armorial shields hanging from a branch, which has been adopted as the 
emblem of the International Association of Printing House Craftsmen. 

It is believed that this edition of the Bible was larger than that of the 
Gutenberg and that vellum and paper copies were issued in equal num¬ 
bers; more than half of the seventv-odd specimens now recorded arc on 

vellum. The Huntington copy is on paper. 
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The Subiaco City of God, 1467 


3 - 


46: is often cited as one of the principal factors in 


The sack ot Mam/, in 
the rapid spread of printing beyond the borders of Germany. During 

those eventful times two printers, Conrad Sweynheym and Arnold Pan- 

11 art/. left Main/ to cross the Alps into Italy. They had, apparently, 

learned the craft of printing by serving in the shop of Fust and Schocffcr, 

the successors of Gutenberg. 

464 the two men had made their way down into Italy to the Bene¬ 
dictine monastery at Subiaco, which had been founded by St. Benedict a 


Bi 


thousand years earlier and was thus one of the earliest monastic outposts 
of enlightenment. Although Subiaco lies only fifty miles cast of Rome, 
their original objective, Sweynheym and Pannartz stopped there for sev¬ 
eral years, setting up and operating the first printing press to be estab¬ 
lished outside of Germany. Three beautiful folio editions arc known to 


have been issued by this monastic press: an undated Cicero, De Or at or e, 
which must have been completed before October, 1465; the works of the 
fourth-century “Christian Cicero!’ Lactantius, dated 1465; and this hand¬ 
some edition of St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei , 1467. A fourth produc¬ 
tion, the Latin grammar of Donatus, may have been issued in 1464, but 
no extant copy is known. Upon completion of the St. Augustine the two 
printers moved on to Rome, where they produced work of high quality 
until 


' 473 - 

The type used in the St. Augustine and the other Subiaco editions was 
a pleasing version of the Carolingian style in which gothic tendencies To¬ 
ward pointed serifs and terminals are quite emphatic. When it is recalled 
that the earliest printers had to design and cast their own types, the indi¬ 
vidual variations from what we might consider normal will be better un¬ 
derstood. Sweynheym and Pannartz doubtless considered their Subiaco 

P P 

type to be a faithful rendering of the humanistic letters they found in 

popular usage in Italian manuscripts of their time. Certainly their capital 
letters departed completely from the ornate gothic versions. Thus, in in¬ 
tent, the Subiaco design anticipates the first roman letters to be cast in the 
form of printing types. 

The Huntington Library copy of the Subiaco City of God is especially 
notable, for it is the one which was presented by the printers to the monas¬ 
tery authorities, as we know by the manuscript inscription at the bottom 
of the page shown in the accompanying plate. 
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The Plantin Polyglot Bible, 1569-72 


4 - 


1514-89) ranks as one of the world’s great print 


Christopher Plantin (ca. 

\ Frenchman, he was unable to work in his native land because of the 

on scholarly 

V 

the Netherlands, 


ers. . 

ruinous rcsrricrions that religious intolerance imposed there 

printins. His press was set up, instead, in Antwerp in 
where he produced work of the highest order in spite of lawsuits, bad 
faith of patrons, wars, sieges, and plunderings. At the height of his career 

this Polyglot Bible was begun. Philip TI of Spain had promised financial 

•hich was necessarily very expensive. The text 
of the ablest scholars of the dav, Bcncdictus Arias Mon¬ 


support of the project, \\ 

was edited by one 
tanus, chaplain to Philip. 

This was bv no means 

out the errors and misinterpretations possible i 
translations. Beginning in 150:, 

50.000 gold ducats (over one million dollars in modern values) to the pro¬ 
duction of the "Complutcnsian” Polyglot Bible, printed in 1517 at the 

University of Complutum in Spain. 

The make-up of Planting version is very complicated. Five languages 
arc represented; besides the Latin Vulgate there arc Hebrew, Greek, and 
Chaldaic versions of the Old Testament, wirh rhe Syriac replacing the 
Chaldaic in the New Testament. In addition, rhe re arc various literal trans¬ 
lations and paraphrases into Latin throughout the book. Special types for 
some of these languages were of course necessary, and a substantial part 
of Plantin's achievement rests on his excellent judgment in choosing the 
designers of his types. The Greek and Svriac fonts were cut by Robert 
Granjon and the Hebrew bv Guillaume I 

1,:00 paper copies were printed for sale at prices varying 
from 70 to 200 florins, besides twelve on vellum made specially for the 
King. The book is without question the masterpiece of Plantin’s press and 

broughr him just fame, but with its appearance financial ruin once more 
stalked at his heels. Philip never fulfilled his promises to help with the 

costs; Pius V denied papal approval, which had to await the election, 

therefore, of Gregorius XIII; and eight more years went by before, in 
1580, the Inquisition allowed the Bible to be circulated. 

In 1876 the city of Antwerp purchased Plantin’s office from his de¬ 
scendants and established it as a museum dedicated to the “first printer to 

the king, and the king of printers!’ 


the first attempt to present the Bible text with- 

the most careful 
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Cardinal Ximenez gave fifteen years and 
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Plate V. 


Bible (English) 

Loudon: Robert Barker, 1611 


























































































5. The King James Version, 1611 


iition of the King James Bible—more commonly known 

stands among the supreme contributions to 
literature. There had been several earlier English translations of the 


This, the first cc 
as the “Authorized Version 


uur 

Bible, including some verv precise and faithful ones, but each seems to 
have evoked bitter objections as well as support. At the Hampton Court 
Conference in January, 1604, therefore, John Reynolds (1549-1607), 
the President of Corpus Christi College at Oxford, put forth the sugges¬ 
tion that a new translation be made. Roval approval was obtained, and the 
work of preparing the new version was begun. 

The task required four vears. Fiftv translators, working in six teams, 
divided the Scriptures into manageable sections. As a portion was com¬ 
pleted bv a team, it was submitred to the others for criticism, thus circum¬ 
venting the possibility that the finished product would be of spottv quality. 
At the end, when the basic translation had been accomplished, a special 
company of six members selccred from the various teams gave nine 
months more to the final revision. 


The responsibility for printing the new translation was given to the 
King's Printer, Robert Barker, who published it in this large folio format 
in 1611. For practical reasons Barker appears to have farmed out the work 
to two or more presses, each working from an authorized set of the 
copy which seems not to have been carefully collated. At any rate, typo¬ 
graphical variations between copies of the first edition are numerous. One 
has become famous. Variants of the 1611 edition arc ofren called “He” or 
“She” Bihles, depending on the reading given in Ruth 3:15. Inasmuch as 
this difference persisted through several reprintings, no valid point of pri¬ 
ority is involved. The Huntington copy is the “He” variety. 

The 1611 King James Bible lacks the decorative pretensions which 
usually characterize monumental editions. But it must be remembered 
rhat from the days of Caxton, English printing had been functional rather 

than self-conscious, a means of communication rather than an art form. 
In this Bible the grandeur of the text is balanced by straightforward typo¬ 
graphical treatment. When it is placed beside most other examples of Eng¬ 
lish bookmaking of the time, it stands out as a supreme achievement. 
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6. The Baskerville Bible, 1763 


For the first three hundred years of printing, England had little part in 

ccn- 


dcvclopmcnt; she followed, rather than led. Since the eighteenth 
turv, however, she has made important contributions not only to its tech 

nical progress, but to idealism in printing 

John Baskerville (1706-75) may be said to symbolize the new era. Be¬ 
fore 1750, when he set up as printer in Birmingham, he had been in turn 
writing master, stonecutter, and japanner. Being fairly wealthy, he was 
able to devote several years to experiments in type design, ink and paper 
manufacture, and printing methods. It requires little imagination to see 
traces of all of Baskerville’s earlier trades in his books. After being printed, 
his paper was pressed between hot metal plates, giving it an unprecedented 
gloss and texture, like the polished lacquer of japanned knickknacks. His 
title pages arc severe, widely spaced, and only sparingly decorated, re¬ 
minding us of inscriptions on stone tablets. Most important of all, how¬ 
ever. is the calligraphic quality of his types, recalling his profession as 


its 


as well. 


writing master. 

His letter—now frequently spoken of as the “transitional” style—was 
the direct forerunner of the “modern” type perfected by Bodoni and 
Didot (see items 2 2 and 2 3). It was based frankly on the work of his coun¬ 
tryman and contemporary, William Caslon (1692-1766), for whom Bas¬ 
kerville had the highest regard. The differences between the individual 
letters of the two fonts arc describable only in technical terms. Basker- 
vilie’s serifs (the fine cross strokes at the terminations of letters) are a shade 
less rounded and emphatic, and a bit thinner and sharper, while, in relation 
to them, the vertical strokes are slightly more massive and abrupt than 
Caslon’s. It is in mass, however, that the real differences come to light. 
Caslon’s letters fit comfortably together into words and sentences; the 
great virtue of his type lies in the fact that its color in a page of text is quiet 
and even, no one letter standing out from the rest. B as kervi lie’s letters 
are individually important. In addition, there is more space, both between 
letters and between the lines—the vertical strokes being slightly longer in 
relarion to the type width—giving a feeling of spaciousness to the type 
page. 


Baskerville’s Bible of 1763 is generally considered his masterpiece. In 
1,250 copies were printed, but the book was not a financial success, 
and five years later some 500 copies were “remaindered!’ 
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Thomas James Cobden-Sanderson (1840-19 
(1851-1933), founded the Doves Press in 1900, wrote: 

reproduction in forms at once admirable and cheap of all 
books which in anv language have stood the test of time. But such repro¬ 
duction is not a substitute for the more monumental production of the 

books, and such production, expressive of man’s admiration, is a 

Press the impera- 
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legitimate ambition of the Printing Press and of some 

tivc durv” 


Cobden-Sanderson, William Morris, and C. H. Stjohn Hornby were 
leading figures in the nineteenth-century English revival of fine printing. 
Their presses were close to each other in time and space—being founded 
in the same decade, within or near London—and their ideals respecting 
typography were equally high; yet the output of each press represents a 
distinct approach to printing problems. Morns, the father of the revival, 
aimed at recapturing the spirit of craftsmanship found in the earliest print¬ 
ing, but his most lasting contribution was his demonstration of the vital 
force a great and dynamic personality can impart even to so mechanical 
a craft as printing. Hornby, with impeccable taste and steadfast perspec¬ 
tive, actually brought the flavor of the best in fifteenth-century work to 
modem times. 

Both of these men chose decoration in pictorial elements. Cobden- 
Sanderson, on the other hand, believed in the severe beauty of perfect 
proportion. Though he granted that illustrative material has a place in 
books, and postulated strict rules for the way it should be handled, his 
own printing omitted it. His aim was not brilliance or magnificence but 
uncompromising symmetry and finish, through—in his own words—“the 
simple arrangement of the whole book, as a whole,... rather than by the 
addition and splendour of applied ornament!’ 

This edition of the Bible is considered the masterpiece of the Doves 

Press. Five hundred copies were printed on paper and two on vellum. The 

type is a particularly crisp and faithful version of Jenson’s fifteenth- 

century roman. It was cut in only one size, which was used in all of the 

half-hundred issues of the Press. When the Press was discontinued in 1916, 

the type and matrices were destroyed by Cobden-Sanderson to prevent 
their misuse. 
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8. The Bremer Bible . 1926-28 


Among the monumental printings of the Bible the Bremer Press edition 

of the Lutheran version ranks high. Its format, design, and execution com¬ 
bine to make it one of the most distinguished of modern printed books. 
The occasion for the edition was the 400th anniversary of the completion 
of Luther's translation. Professor Carl von Kraus prepared the text, basing 

the edition of 1545, the last to appear in Luther’s lifetime, but with 


it on 

collations of a dozen early editions. 


For the Bremer edition a special black-letter type was cut which was 
designed “to render the force of expression, the conciseness, and euphony 
of Luther’s language, and at the same time to express by the compactness 
of the page the stately character of the Bible” The only decorative fea¬ 
tures arc the titles and initials drawn by Anna Simons, pupil of the Eng¬ 
lish calligrapher Edward Johnston. Of the edition 365 copies were printed 
at a subscription price of $310. 

The Bremer Press was founded in Bremen in 1911 bv Ludwig Woldc 

to liberate immortal works from the commonplace 
form of cvervday use, and to make them once more by the art of typog- 
raphv a living embodiment of their content!’ In these ideals the Press was 
avowcdlv following the precepts of William Morris and Cobden-Sander- 
son. Books were issued in 1913 and 1914. After an interval during World 
War I work was resumed at Tolz in 1919, and in 1921 the Press removed 
to .Munich. 

There a folio series of great books was inaugurated, upon which the 
principal reputation of the Bremer Press rests. The Bible is part of that 
scries, which also includes works of Homer, St. Augustine, and Dante. 
All were printed in limited editions, from hand-set type, on hand presses, 
and with types that were designed especially for the Press. 

This Bremer Bible was thus the result of a conscious effort to recap¬ 
ture the dignity and traditional spirit of early typography. To understand 
the factors that lav behind this effort, one must recall the numerous in- 

fluences toward “functionalism” which had developed in Germany and 

elsewhere following the Morris revival. Such movements invariably bring 
reaction, and by the late 1920’s many private and personal presses were 
already vigorously dedicated to protesting the “modern” school of print¬ 
ing. Stately volumes in the antique manner such as this Bremer Bible were 
the result. (See also item 19.) 
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This Book of Common Prayer is accounted one of the finest volumes pro¬ 
duced in America. Some critics consider it second to none. Daniel Berke¬ 
ley Updike, the designer, is rated among the foremost American typog- 
phers of the twentieth century. The output of his Merrymount Press 
for more than half a century was the strongest continuous influence for 
the improvement of printing in the United States. 

When this prayer book was in the planning stage, four printers were 
invited bv J. Pierpont .Morgan, who bore the expense of the edition, to 

prepare specimen pages. The Updike specimen was approved. The type 
face selected was “Jansonl’ a modern recutting of a well-proportioned 
seventeenth-century Dutch letter. Work began in 1928 and was com¬ 
pleted in the autumn of 1930. Five hundred copies were printed on paper 

and five on vellum, for distribution to all dioceses and missionary juris¬ 
dictions of the Episcopal Church, as well as to certain dignitaries. 

The Merrymount Press “begani’ as Updike puts it, in 1893, as an office 
for advisory service in typographical problems. The actual printing at 
first was purchased elsewhere. Although influenced in early days by Wil¬ 
liam Morris, Updike soon developed the qualities that came to be the hall¬ 
mark of his work: simplicity of style, restraint in decoration, and a won¬ 
derful ability ro organize a book into typographic unity. Although the 
Press turned out every sort of job from advertising leaflet to this monu¬ 
mental prayer book, Updike’s services were sought particularly for eccle¬ 
siastical and scholarly printing. The most important contribution from his 
own pen is Printing Types: Their History , Forms , and Use (first printed 

in 1922). 

M ax Farrand, former Director of the Huntington Library, assembled 
a virtually complete collection of Merrymount Press books which he pre¬ 
sented to the Library in 1935. Updike’s death occurred in 1941, and al¬ 
though the Press was continued for seven years under the able direction 
of John Bianchi, it was closed in 1948. The splendid Merrymount Press 
reference collection and the official file of its imprints were subsequently 
acquired for the Huntington Library, which thus has become the prin¬ 
cipal repository of the work of D. B. Updike. 
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The Oxford Lectern Bible, 1935 


10. 


The Oxford Lectern Bible is the masterpiece of Bruce Rogers, one of the 

and the noblest printing of the English Bible since 
The following is based upon Rogers’ account of its making. 
When Kirn? George V wanted a pulpit Bible for presentation to the 
.Memorial Church at Yprcs, nothing in print seemed to his librarian hand¬ 
some 

decided to plan 

practicality as a 

consulted suggested the use of the “Centaur” type, then approaching 
completion at the Monotype works in England, and, as Rogers, its de¬ 
signer, was then sojourning there, he was summoned as adviser. The stipu¬ 
lations were that the book was to be a folio and was not to exceed 1,250 
pages. The text was to be the King Janies Authorized Version. 

Rogers decided that the Bible should be set in a large type (perhaps 
point), but he was not convinced that Centaur was the logical choice. 
( This was Rogers’ version of the very fine roman letter which had been 
designed by Xicolas Jenson of Venice in 1470. Rogers’ design adapted 
the letters with regard for their use in English rather than Latin, but some 
doubt may have lingered as to the ultimate suitability of the font for the 
Bible texr.) Trial pages were set in different type faces and sizes unril a 
setting was found that met all requirements. This necessitated a modifica¬ 
tion of Centaur to permit casting the 2 2-point face on a 19-point body. 
Closer spacing, richer color, increased legibility, and fewer word divi¬ 
sions at the ends of lines were the results. Rogers ar first planned to use deco¬ 
rative initials at the beginning of each book, but ultimately settled on “the 
simplest kind of Renaissance capitals, which rely upon size and propor¬ 
tion for any decorative value they may have!’ 

When the plan of the book was complete, Rogers still felt that the mar¬ 
gins left something to be desired. Accordingly, he persuaded Humphrey 
Milford, head of the Press, to issue 200 special copies on Batchelor’s hand¬ 
made paper, in addition to the regular printing of 1,000 copies on smaller 
paper made at the Wolvcrcote Mill. The Huntington copy is of the spe¬ 
cial issue. 


typographers. 


great 
Baskcrvi lie's. 


enough for the purpose. The head of the Oxford University Press 

a new Bible “that should, in its arrangement, combine 
pulpit book with beauty as a specimen of printing!’ Those 
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Section II 


HISTORY AND SCIENCE 


xii.fd from Mainz after 1462, when religious rivalry disrupted 
industry there, printers sought working locations in other coun- 

With its geographical spread, printing also broadened in 
its scope and technique. Whereas Germany had excelled in the 
publication of religious and legal books in which gothic types were or¬ 
dinarily used, historical and scientific books began to appear in numbers, 
and rhcrc was a marked trend toward greater use of roman type. Italy, the 
second home of the new craft, made the most significant advances in this 
direction and, in fact, Venice speedily became the center of the early 
hook trade. 

The development of the roman letter was aided by the fact that mi¬ 
grating printers seldom transported actual types. The spread of printing 
was, in reality, simply the spread of those who knew its secrets. It was 
easier and less expensive to start afresh in each locality than to carry mas¬ 
sive equipment about, since anyone with the required knowledge could 
direct the construction of a press, and specifications for type punches and 
matrices could be followed by any metalworker. Since new type had to 
be made, it quite frequently was designed after the local writing style. 
Thus, in Italv, although the earliest printers w’erc foreigners—such as 
Han, Swevnheym and Pannartz, and Jenson—the Italian preference for 
the humanistic letter form resulted in most of the important early devel¬ 
opments that have culminated in the familiar roman types of today. 

Works of history and science arc here grouped together; but the rea¬ 
sons behind monumental typography in exemplars of the two categories 
arc not necessarily identical. In historical works it is usually the grandeur 
of the text or its subject which inspires grandeur of format. In works of 
science, on the other hand, the purely practical need for large plates may 
dictate the use of large types, generous spacing, and especially ample 
margins—all factors that draw out the designer’s fuller typographic capa¬ 
bilities. 
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Plate XI. 


pLL TARCHL S. \ ITAE PaRALLELAE 

Rome: Ulrich Han, ca. ij.ii 




The Han Plutarch, ca. 1471 


ii. 


This edition of the Parallel Lives of Plutarch (ca. A.D.46-1 20) was printed 
abour 1471 bv Ulrich Han, a native of Ingolstadt, in Germany, who had 

press in Rome in 1467. As in the case of his rivals in that city, 
Swcvnhevm and Pannartz, he received encouragement from Cardinal 
Turrecremara, whose book Meditationes was the earliest issue of his press. 

The text of this Plutarch w r as edited by Joannes Antonius Campanus 

77), a man learned not only in religious literature (he was Bishop 
of Crotona and later of Teramo) but also in the classics. He took great 
interest in the new craft of printing, as did many other leading scholars 
of the time, and he is said to have rendered Han valuable assistance by 
serving as his “press corrector!’ 

The Huntington copy of the work is a fine specimen of Han’s crafts¬ 
manship and contains splendid illuminations in the style then popular in 
Italv, featuring delicate tracery of conventionalized vines, leaves, and 
flowers. All during the Middle Ages book illumination had been an im¬ 
portant art form—if not, indeed, the principal one. Although the coming 
of printing had doomed it as a general method of book decoration, some 
printers at the time this edition of Plutarch was produced still adhered to 
the practice of leaving large clear spaces for the illuminator to fill with his 
hand-painted colored initials. 

The type from which this volume was printed—an early version of 
roman—was the third in order of production of four which the press 
owned. Though perhaps appearing to modern eyes indifferently designed 
and unevenly cast, it has distinct merit. In mass—that is to say, considered 
in relation to the whole page rather than as individual letters—the type is 
colorful and pleasant, and its variations of shading give it qualities of read¬ 
ability not possessed by many of the more finished roman letters that fol¬ 
lowed it. Close study of the pages will reveal certain thin vertical lines 
used to set off phrases of the text. In 1471 punctuation was still far from 
being conventionalized, and scribes and early printers sometimes used 
these “virgulcs” as we now use commas. 

The Han Plutarch is usually credited with being the editio princeps , 
although the Strassburg printer Adolf Rusch published an edition about 
the same time. (Both are undated.) The Huntington Library owns both 

printings. 
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The Jenson Pliny, 1472 


12. 


Of the many writings of Pliny (a.d. 23-79) °nly h' s Natural History has 
survived. This early attempt at a systematic account of the phenomena of 
astronomy, geography, botany, zoology, etc. is valued today not so much 
for its array of data as for its significance as a document in the history of 

man 


’$ struggle for orderly knowledge. For hundreds of years Pliny’s me¬ 
ticulous record of fact and fable, experiment and guess, truth and theory, 
was the standard authority for students of natural science. Its wide popu¬ 
larity during the Middle Ages is evidenced by the numerous manuscripts 
of the text that are still extant, dating back as far as the eighth or ninth 
ccnturv. With the invention of printing—fourteen centuries after it was 
written—it became an immediate “best seller”; the Huntington Library 
has twelve editions issued in the thirty years between 1469 and 1500. 

The edition chosen for inclusion in this group of great books was 
printed bv Nicolas Jenson at Venice in 1472. It was not the first printing, 
having been preceded bv Johann de Spira’s 1469 edition; nor was it neces¬ 
sarily the most beautiful or scholarly. But, as a production of Jenson’s 
press, it exemplifies the work of a printer who stands with Gutenberg and 
Aldus Manutius in the early development of a craft that was destined to 
become a keystone in the advancement of human knowledge. 

Jenson is chiefly remembered for his beautiful design of the roman al¬ 
phabet, which he based on the humanistic handwriting of the period. His 
letter, with its evenness of stroke, its pleasing roundness, its sureness of 
form, invariably induces a sense of satisfaction in modern observers; one 
feels instinctively that it is the ideal representation of the alphabet—deft, 
clean, graceful. 

Many modern rccuttings have been made of this type, including ver¬ 
sions by Cobdcn-Sanderson and William Morris. Some of the renditions 


arc too mechanically precise, thus losing the charm of Jenson’s letter, 
which escaped tiring monotones through the slight imperfections of the 
individual type pieces that casting methods of his day rendered unavoid¬ 
able. One of the later—and best—of modern recuttings is Bruce Rogers’ 
“Centaur” which achieves the interest and color of the original by judi¬ 
cious modifications in details of shape and weight. (See item 10.) 
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13. The Ulm Ptolemy, 1482 


Ptolemy's work, composed about a.d. 150, not only represents the extent 

it remained for more than 


of geographical knowledge in classical times; 

fourteen centuries (or until the time of Mercator) the standard compen 
dium. In the manuscript era it was copied and recopicd—forty-odd 
scripts still exist (one is in the Huntington Library)—and from 1475 
the end of the sixteenth century it was reprinted more than fifty times. 
Often the editors improved or added to the text. In this Ulm edition, for 
example, is a representation of Greenland (“Engronclant”), the first time 

part of the Western Hemisphere had been included in an atlas. 

Little is known about Ptolemy except that he lived in or near Alexan¬ 
dria, Egypt, in the second century a.d. and that he made observations and 

hich by setting forth a system of the universe profoundly 
affected medieval thought and conditioned the opinions of learned men 
for more than fourteen hundred years. The geography was translated into 

Arabic, and later this Latin version was made by Emmanuel Chrysoloras 
and his pupil. Jacobus Angelus, and dedicated in 1410 to Pope Alexan¬ 
der V. Curiously enough, the text was not turned into English until 1932, 
when the New York Public Library issued, in handsome form, a transla¬ 
tion by Edward L. Stevenson, together with a facsimile of its important 
Ebner manuscript of about 1460. 

The Ulm edition is particularly esteemed by scholars for its series of 
thirtv-two maps—up to that time the largest number to appear. The maps, 
revised by the editor, arc in some respects only approximations. In the 
world map here reproduced may be seen the exaggerated elongation of 
the Mediterranean and the indefinite extension of Africa to the southwest 
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and cast. This map is signed hy “Iohannem Schnitzcr dc Armszhcim 
probably cut all of the wood blocks for the maps. 

Bibliophiles rank this book as one of the finest of German incunabula. 
It is the only volume in which the printer, Leonard Holle, used his attrac¬ 
tive transitional roman-gothic letter, which later served as a model for the 

second special type cut for the Ashen dene Press—known as the “Ptolemy” 
type. 
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Mercator. Atlas 

.Iffwffri/jw: Henry Homiins and John Johnson , 






















































































































The Mercator-Honaius Atlas. 1636 


14. 


The sixteenth ccnturv was a golden age of cartography, and Gerard Mer- 

figurc. A distinguished contemporary and lifelong 

friend, Abraham Ortelius, styled him “the Ptolemy of our time’’ and A. E. 
Xordcnskibld, a modern authority, pronounces him “unsurpassed in the 

history of cartography since the time of Ptolemy!’ 

Born in Rupclmondc, near Antwerp, Mercator received a thorough 
education ar the University of Louvain. When required to earn a liveli¬ 
hood. he began the manufacture of mathematical instruments of remark¬ 
able accuracy. Map making, at first a side line, became his main interest. 
He advanced the method of transferring areas from the spherical surface 
of a globe to the flat surface of a sheet, bv what is known as “Mercator’s 
projection!’ 

Mercator devoted the last ten years of his life to producing the first 
collection of maps bearing the name “atlas!’ This was issued in 1595, a few 
months after his death. About the turn of the century, the copperplates of 
all the Mercator maps and charts were purchased by his son-in-law, Jodo- 
cus Ilondius, also a noted map maker, who had been a type founder, 
instrument maker, and cartographer in London before joining Mercator 
in Amsterdam. Hondius died in 1611 at the age of forty-eight and was 
succeeded bv his son Henry. In the seventy-five years following 1595, 
fifty editions of Mercator’s work were issued, in Latin, German, French, 
Dutch, and English. 

This English translation by Henry Hexham was published in Am¬ 
sterdam by Henry Hondius and John Johnson in 1636. It contains twenty 
maps of the British Isles and twentv-two maps relating to the New World. 
1 he book, which is printed on unusually strong paper, proclaims itself “a 
great worke cloathed in a plaine rough stile ... to eternize ... [the] living 

memorie [of Mercator and Hondius]!’ 

Atlases are not necessarily objects of typographical beauty, as this one 

is, but there is about them something which most people find irresistible. 
And certainly the development of the technique of copperplate engraving 
to the point where large-scale, double-page folio maps could be printed 
marked a long stride forward in the art of the book. 


cator was its greatest 
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London: Jacob Tomon, 1112 
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is. The Tonson Caesar, 1712 


Much that Caesar wrote has been lost to the modern world; much that 
has been attributed to his pen is now questioned. Only The Gallic War— 
his account of operations in trans-Alpine Europe in the defense and en¬ 
largement of the Roman Empire, before he “crossed the Rubicon” to add 
supremacy in politics to his military fame—is generally agreed to be cer¬ 
tainly his own composition. Even parts of that may possibly have been 
written by other hands, and some authorities believe that the Commen¬ 
taries were prepared from reports and dispatches sent to Rome during the 
actual conquests. 

Whatever one may now think of Caesar’s use of his power, his ability 
to gain it remains unassailable. The plausible argument has been advanced 
that he first circulated his Commentaries to bolster his popularity by draw¬ 
ing attention to his many feats of strategy and statesmanship. Whether or 
not that be true, such an end must have been admirably served by the ac¬ 
counts which, with their careful phrasing, occasional excursions into rhet¬ 
oric, and general lack of technical detail, comprised a lucid and interesting 
narrative for the contemporary layman. 

This edition, published by Jacob Tonson at London in 1712, includes 
all the work then known or supposed to have been written by Caesar, 
with the scholarly annotations of Samuel Clarke. The text is illustrated 
with eighty-seven full-page and double-page copperplates and maps and 
is decorated by an abundance of engraved chapter headpieces, vignettes, 
and initials. William Thomas Lowndes, eminent bibliographer of the early 
nineteenth century, described the edition as “the most sumptuous classical 
work which . .. [England] has produced” 

Jacob Tonson was the first of a family of publishers prominent in the 
London book trade for nearly a century. Although his Caesar achieved 
elegance mainly through profuse adornment, the typography nevertheless 
has qualities of stateliness and dignity which set the book far above the 
usual product of the time and place. In these qualities, it foreshadows the 
profound improvements in the design of type and format which William 
Caslon and John Baskervillc were to bring to English printing in the suc¬ 
ceeding decades. It is not too much to say that Tonson’s work marks an 

important milestone in England’s progress toward impressive typography 
—a field in which she has never surrendered her eminence. 
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16. The Ibarra Sallust, 1772 


curious admixture of 


The eighteenth century was in many respects a 

archaism and progress. Printing machinery and techniques had undergone 

basic changes since Gutenberg’s time, but some printers at least were 
learning to make better use of them. There was a resurgence of respect for 

the classical spirit—in 
but a strong urge toward experimentation was at the same time bringing 

about some remarkably “modem” expressions in type design and book 
format. 


no 


for example, its relation to the design of letters 


Joaquin Ibarra (1725-85) was the great Spanish protagonist of the 
“classical” approach to book design. He was strongly influenced by the 
spectacular achievements of Baskerville in England, Bodoni in Italy, and 
Didot in France. This volume, a translation into Spanish of Sallust’s Con¬ 
spiracy of Catiline and The War of Jngmtha, is perhaps Ibarra’s greatest 


masterpiece. 

Unlike his colleagues abroad, Ibarra did not design his own types. The 
beautiful calligraphic italic used for the Spanish text (the original Latin 
is given in roman letters at the bottom of each page) was designed and cast 
at the Madrid foundry of Antonio Espinosa. Ibarra did, however, manu¬ 
facture his own inks, in this case a particularly glistening product, and he 
made use of Baskerville’s trick of hot-pressing his printed sheets for greater 

brilliance. 

The book rapidly became famous abroad as well as within Spain. This 
was partially due to the fact that the one hundred and twenty large-paper 
copies which had been printed for the translator, the Infante Don Gabriel 
Antonio de Borbon, second son of the King, Carlos III, were presented to 
celebrities all over Europe. Benjamin Franklin, at that time the American 
envoy to the French court, received one, and he was high in his praise of 
Ibarra’s achievement. It is noteworthy that printers as well as connoisseurs 
went out of their way to acknowledge Ibarra’s masterpiece. 

Most of Ibarra’s other work—he was Carlos Ill’s court printer—tends 

toward the pedestrian, but in this Sallust and in his equally famous “Acad¬ 
emy Edition” of Don Quixote , 1780, he reached a peak that has assured 
him prominence among the great printers of all time—not only in his own 
country, but in all of Europe. 
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. Le Antichita Romans 


Koine: Stamperia Salomoni, 1784-87 









































































































17. Piranesi’s Roman Antiquities, 1784-87 


in alt things classical which characterized much 


The quickened interest 

of the eighteenth cenrury, affecting tastes and styles generally and typo 

graphical design especially, was strongly 1 

search and delineation of the Venetian architect Giovanni Battista Piranesi 
(1720-78). The complete set of Piranesi’s works, of which Roman Anti¬ 
quities is a four-volume series, constitutes one of the monuments of black- 
and-white art and one of the chief records of Roman architecture. 

Piranesi first visited Rome in 1740 and later returned to establish him¬ 
self there as an etcher and publisher of plates of the antiquities of Italy. 
He had studied etching and had worked in the shops of scene painters. The 
earliest dated work to bear his name as publisher appeared in 1748, and 
his output continued until his death. His two sons and daughter helped 
him in his work and went on with its publication after his death. Piranesi’s 
plates, to the number of some 2,000, were collected and published in twen- 
tv-ninc volumes at Paris, 1835-39. 

The greatness of Piranesi’s work is owing, in part, to the fact that, al¬ 
though he could be inventive, he never sought to color or enhance his 
renderings of authentic monuments by dwelling on false picturesqueness. 
Students have recognized the value of his plates as topographical records. 
Honest respect for factual representation and skill in choosing the vantage 
point of perspective enabled Piranesi to combine truth with artistry in a 
way that has made his architectural engravings outstanding for two cen¬ 
turies. Arthur Al. Hind has said that Piranesi has “every title to be called 
the Rembrandt of architecture!’ 


Piranesi’s fame spread through Europe, and he became well known to 
traveling noblemen and connoisseurs who made the Grand Tour and pur¬ 
chased sets of his works. In keeping with the times, Piranesi accepted gifts 
from those to whom he dedicated his volumes. He has recorded that he 
received from the pope without expectation of return in the form of dedi¬ 
cation a subsidy of 1,200 scudi (/300) toward the publication of the 
Roman Antiquities in 1756. Accordingly, when Lord Charlemont, to 
whom he intended to dedicate the four volumes, offered him only £ 50, he 
refused the honorarium and canceled the prepared frontispieces, which 
appeared however in early copies. In the 1784 edition a beautifully de¬ 
signed and executed plate addressed to Gustave III of Sweden was sub¬ 
stituted. 

























18. Audubon’s Birds, 1827-38 


One of the most extraordinary books of modern times, in size, in scientific 
importance, and in interest to the layman, is the “Audubon Elephant 
Folio!’ Relatively few people have seen an original; having seen it, few arc 
likely to forget it. The untrimmed plates measured 39 Vi by 19/z inches, 
slightly more than eight square feet. Audubon’s plan was that these en- 

of American birds should be of the exact dimensions of his life- 


gravmgs 

size drawings. The plates are etchings, or combinations of etching, line en¬ 
graving, drvpoint, or aquatint. All the coloring was done by hand. 

John James Audubon (1785-1851) was born at Les Cayes, Santo Do¬ 
mingo. At the age of four he was taken to France. By fifteen he had started 
a collection of his drawings of French birds, and in 1802-03 he studied un- 

det the celebrated artist Jacques Louis David. He came to America and 
settled near Philadelphia, pursuing his interest in nature. After a varied 
business career, with his portfolio of wild-life drawings constantly in¬ 
creasing, he attempted to secure a publisher, but, being unsuccessful in the 
United States, he went to England, where he was received with greater 


respect. 


Audubon hrsc commissioned William Home Lizars, an Edinburgh 
painter and engraver, to make the plates, and early in 1827 the five plates 
comprising the first installment of the publication appeared. The proposal 
was to issue each year five installments, each to contain five plates—in all, 
400 plates. Each number was to cost two guineas. Instead of requiring six¬ 
teen years, the work was completed in less than twelve. It contained 435 
plates, and the cost to subscribers in America was $1,000. Probably less 
than 200 sets were made. After issuing ten plates, Lizars gave up the enter¬ 
prise, and Audubon was forced to find another engraver. He selected 
Robert Ha veil, Jr., who, with his father as publisher, completed the series. 

In addition to the “Elephant Folio” Audubon issued an American 

edition in seven octavo volumes between 1840 and 1844. In this version 
the plates are of course much reduced, but the work has the advantage of 
containing Audubon’s descriptive notes and of a more scientific arrange¬ 
ment of the subjects. Audubon also published (in collaboration with John 

Bachman) The Viviparous Quadrupeds of America. 
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io. The Bremer Vesalius, 1935 


Andreas Vesalius lived for fifty years, from 1514 to 1564, and, at the age 
of twenty-four, became professor of surgery and anatomy at the Univcr- 
sitv of Padua. When he made the amazing discovery that Galen, whose 
third-centurv writings were still being followed, had never dissected a 
human bodv, he decided to brave religious opposition and prejudice and 
^ain first-hand knowledge. Attending his experiments was an artist (a 
pupil of Titian), known as Jan Calcar, who executed the drawings for the 

proposed publication. 

The appearance of Vesalius’ epoch-making book, in 1543, was met 
with a storm of abuse from a superstitious public and bigoted colleagues. 
Rebuffed, the author destroyed his manuscripts and accepted a post as 
court physician to F.mperor Charles V. Not until 1561, when he received 
a copv of the Observationes Anatomicae of his favorite pupil, Gabriello 
Fallopio, did his interest in research revive. He was invited to resume his 
former chair at Padua but died before he could do so. 

This monumental reprint of the leones Anatomicae was undertaken 
bv the Bremer Press in Munich and published in 1935 (under date of 
1934) bv the New York Academy of Medicine and the University of 
.Munich. The edition consisted of 430 copies. A hand press was employed, 
and the volume was printed on a pure rag, handmade paper specially wa¬ 
termarked by the famous Zanders establishment in Holland. The type is 
one of the private fonts of the Press, designed by its director, Willi Wic- 
gand. Fortunately, 

Library of the University of Munich, and were lent for this printing; one 
more, a title-page wood block, was lent by the University of Louvain, 
and fifty plates were reproduced photographically from the original illus¬ 
trations, since the blocks could not be traced. To many critics the quality 
of the impressions of the woodcuts in this modern edition surpasses even 
that of the edition of 

With rhe publication of this masterpiece, the Bremer Press ceased 

operations. Its span of activity had lasted a quarter of a century, during 
w hich it had specialized in monumental editions. Many of them stressed 
the timeless qualities of ancient intellectual achievements, as well as the 
verities inherent in the artistry and craftsmanship of the early printers. 
(See also item 8.) 


of the original wood blocks were preserved in the 
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Section III 


ITERATURE 


m p r r. $ s i v e size is frequently necessary in religious books that must 
be read from lecterns and in scientific publications which require 
large and detailed plates. Such considerations, however, seldom 

hold in the case of literary works in which magnitude of format 
usually implies an urge felt by a printer or client to match greatness of 

irh luxurious printing and embellishment. In this section, therefore, 

find represented only ancient classics or authors 
orks have been treasured for hundreds of years—and, indeed, 
with one exception, this is so. Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass can 

scarcely be called a classic, but its place among the great in American let¬ 
ters is assured, and the monumental form given to the edition hereafter 
described is eminently fitting. 

In almost every period of typography instances can be found of spe¬ 
cial or “de luxe” edirions of favorite books issued for a small circle of bibli¬ 
ophiles. It is surprising that, notwithstanding the tremendous increase in 
the production of books, the size of these editions has varied little. Nor 
many more than 200 copies were made of the Gutenberg Bible; about the 
same number of the special issue of the Oxford Ecctern Bible supplied the 
bibliophile market. The average number of copies issued of the editions 
in the present section would be under 300. The significance of these spe¬ 
cial printings is not to be found in numbers, but rather in the persistent 
and consistent demand for books that represent the best that the combined 
resources of the machine and human skill can create. 

It will be noticed that illustration has always played a dominant role 
in fine editions of belles-lettres—more, perhaps, than in any other of the 
categories here discussed. From the Florentine Dante of 1481 to the 1930 
Leaves of Grass , only one book in the following series, the Bodoni Virgil 
of 1793, is wirhout illustrations. That exception to so general a rule may 
he taken as significant. Bodoni was convinced, as were many other print¬ 
ers of his time and school, and as Cobden-Sanderson believed a century 
later, that there is a beauty in pure typography which can be released 
through proper expression, and which does not require the support of 
applied deeoration and illustration. 
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Plate XX. 


Dan i e. Divina Commedia 

Florence. Nicolaus Laurentn, 1481 


















The Florentine Dante, 1481 


20. 


Two of the major methods of pictorial duplication were known to the 

fifteenth-century craftsman—woodcuts, representing the re lief-surface 
principle, and engravings, representing intaglio printing. With the earliest 
book publishers relief cuts had a natural advantage in that they could be 
locked up with the type and the whole matter, text and illustration alike, 
could be printed together. Engravings, on the other hand, though they 
figured to some extent in early printing, required specialized equipment 
and involved a specialized operation and were, therefore, an added expense. 

This Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri (1265-1321) was printed in 
the poet’s native city, Florence, in 1481 by Nicolaus Laurcntii. It is the 
first edition of Dante with the learned commentary of Christoph or us Lan- 
dinus; but its chief interest today lies in the fact that it is among the earli¬ 
est books to contain engravings as illustrations, only two or three prior 
examples being known. The engravings arc thought to have been made, 
though the evidence is slight, by Baccio Baldini, a Florentine goldsmith, 
after designs bv Sandro Botticelli (1444-1510). 

The printer had an ambitious if inadequately worked out plan for his 
publication. The printing of the text took account of the fact that the 
engravings would require separate impressions, and spaces to accommo¬ 
date the plates were accordingly left at the beginnings of the cantos. 
When, however, the letterpress printing was complete and work on the 
engravings was begun, unforeseen difficulties apparently arose. Only the 
first two or three engravings were imprinted directly on the pages of the 
book. Thereafter, the illustrations were printed on separate slips of paper 
that were later pasted in their places. 

There seem to have been other difficulties as well, some of which at 
any rate proved insurmountable to the printer. The series of engravings 
was never completed, and when the work was finally issued, it contained 
plates for only the first nineteen cantos of the Inferno, although spaces 
had been provided throughout the volume. Not all known copies have 

their full complement of engravings. The Huntington copy has the com¬ 
plete series of nineteen that arc known to have been made, the first two 
of which are imprinted directly with the balance on tipped-in slips. 
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La Fontaine. Fables Choisies 
Paris: Desaint and SaUlant 
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La Fontaine’s Fables, 1755-59 


21 . 


lean do La Fontaine (1621-95) made two major contributions to letters 

—his Contes and his Fables , both of which have won permanent places 
anion? the great literary productions of France. Although they attracted 

much popular attention, neither work appeared in a complete edition dur¬ 
ing the lifetime of the author, who, in fact, was still adding to the collec¬ 
tion of fables when death overtook him. However, the two works were 
later issued in sumptuous illustrated editions—the Contes in 1762, with 
plates bv Charles Risen, and this rendering of the Fables , printed by 
Charlcs-Antoinc Jombertfrom 1755 to 1759, illustrated with copperplate 
engravings after designs by Jean Baptiste Oudrv, one of the foremost art¬ 
ists of the dav. 

Copperplate engraving, though invented before printing, was not gen¬ 
erally used in books until the latter half of the sixteenth century—prob¬ 
ably because intaglio illustrations require a special press and must be sep¬ 
arately printed, while wood blocks or line cuts may be locked up and 
printed with type. The more finished appearance and subtler values pos¬ 
sible in the engraving, however, eventually triumphed over mere con¬ 
venience, and by the eighteenth century, when this book was produced, 
book illustration by means of intaglio prints was at its height. 

Although other countries made important contributions in the field, 
intaglio illustration of the more lavish sort is usually associated with 
France under the Bourbons. Many of the fine volumes belonging to that 
period and country would be far less notable without the work of artists 
like Callot, Mcllan, Eiscn, and Marillier. In fact, toward the close of the 
era, elaborate engravings in books were too frequently emphasized, to the 
neglect of other details of the typography. 

This edition of La Fontaine’s Fables , however, is a superb specimen of 
bookmaking judged bv any standards. The sumptuous illustrations are 
balanced with careful—even masterly—printing. An unusual feature is to 
be found in the beautiful woodcut tailpieces after drawings by Jean- 
Jacques Bachclicr. Many of these arc now considered the finest of their 
kind. The title-page ornament symbolizes the work it decorates. Included 
in the design arc a torch of truth, partially obscured by the veil of fable; 
a caduceus, for ingenuity and discretion; a horn of plenty and a flower- 
covered beehive, signifying fertility and happy usefulness; a mask of apo¬ 
logue; and clouds, denoting the divine source of inspiration. 
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The Bodoni Virgil, 1793 


22 . 


Publius Virgilius Alaro (70-19 b.c.), by his gift of a national literature to 

an Italy torn by civil strife, attained a position of influence among his con¬ 
temporaries and won the profound respect of later generations. His place 
in the ranks of the great poets of all rime has never been seriously threat¬ 
ened. During the early Christian era, when pagan writers were generally 

without standing, 


Virgil enjoyed wide popularity, and he was even cred¬ 
ited bv some with having foretold the birth of Christ (Eclogue IV, lines 

Mo). 


This edition of Virgil's works was produced at Parma, Italy, by Giam¬ 
battista Bodoni. It was printed chastely—almost severely—in 200 copies 

hire laid paper. Bodoni admittedly worked for the “luxury trade” and 

this Virgil was but one of many editions of classical and other writings 

that were issued in monumental format from his press. 

Bodoni ranks today as the first, and possibly the greatest, exponent of 
what is now called the “modern” type face—which, at the time of its cre¬ 
ation, was thought to reflect the classical spirit. The unearthing of antiqui¬ 
ties in Italy, and the wide publication of the discoveries, excited through¬ 
out Europe a tremendous popular interest in classical styles which had 
been imparted to nearly every art and craft but printing. In England, John 
Baskcrvillc had already indicated the direction which the redesigning of 
the roman letter was to take (item 6), but to Bodoni belongs the credit 
for capturing the full spirit of the time and incorporating into a type face 
the elements which were then considered to exemplify classic simplicity 
and purity. Today, because the formula of classicism evolved by eight¬ 
eenth-century students is no longer held, Bodoni’s design is considered a 
development belonging to modern times, rather than a restatement of the 


on \\ 


antique. 

The modern letter has easily recognized characteristics. The ascend¬ 
ers and descenders arc long in relation to the widths of the letters, giving 
an impression of compactness, while at the same time imparting a sense of 
added luxury through the illusion of greater space between the lines. The 
serifs are fine, usually unbracketed and set at right angles to the strokes 
which they embellish. The shading of the letters is exaggerated by em¬ 
phasis on the broad strokes and reduction of the thin ones to hairlines. 
Many types in common use today are derived from this modern letrer. 
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23. The Didot Horace, 1799 


Quintus Horatius Flaccus (65-8 b.c.), although considered by many mod- 

have lacked the intensity of spirit which the writing of great 


ern critics to 

poctrv is usually thought to require, nevertheless ranks, with his contem¬ 
porary, Virgil, among the chief poets of the era. His diverse contributions 
in satire and lyric always reflect the philosopher’s calm mind and self- 
mastery, and for these qualities, as well as for his deft delineations of the 
scene which surrounded him and the men who peopled it, Horace’s poems 
have held a compelling charm and wide appeal from that day to ours. 

.Many hundreds of editions of his works, complete or in part, have been 
printed since 1465, when “The Return of Spring’’ seventh ode of Car- 
mimtm Liber IV, was included at the end of Fust and SchoefFcr’s printing 
of Cicero’s De Officiis. 

The edition selected for inclusion here was produced in 1799 by Pierre 
Didot “the Elder” one of the most renowned of a great family of Paris 
printers, type founders, papermakers, authors, and publishers. Issued in 
250 copies, each signed by the printer, the Horace was planned as a com¬ 
panion volume for a Virgil which Didot had printed the preceding year. 

Twelve vignettes, after rhe designs of Charles Percier, a ranking French 
architect, relieve the otherwise inscriptional tone of the printing. Didot 
was an enthusiastic convert to the new “modern” type face that was be¬ 
coming popular in Italy through the work of Bodoni and in England 
through William BuInter. Essentially a decorative letter, with the incisive 
brilliance of a copperplate, the modern type face, if unrelieved, carries a 
simplicity that verges on severity. Pointed up by the engraved vignettes, 
it appealed strongly to the neoclassicist of Didot’s timej and even today 
the Latin phrases of Horace seem appropriately set forth in this monu¬ 
mental volume, with its sharp, black type and delicate engravings, against 
rhe heavy, white paper. 

Before its vogue evaporated around the middle of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, the modern letter became absurdly distorted in the hands of Didot 
and his successors both at home and abroad. The present-day popularity 
of the style stems from a realization that in its earlier forms it was a useful, 
effective, and decorative contribution to 


our typographical resources. This 
edition of Horace shows Didot’s letter in one of its earliest and stateliest 


versions. 
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24. The Kehnscott Chaucer, 1896 


printed by William Morris at his 
woodcut illustrations were drawn by 

P 


This edition of Chaucer’s Works was 

Kelmscott Press, in 438 copies. The 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, the initials and borders by Morris. Almost from 
the beginning of his printing activities, Morris had in mind making this 
ffreat edition "of the works of the greatest of England’s early poets. With¬ 
in a vear after the organization of the Press, the first trial sheets of the 
Chaucer were run off, but the finished volume—the masterpiece of the 

Press—did not appear until five years later, in June, 1896. 

Morris began his Kelmscott Press in January, 1891. That date, there¬ 
fore, marks the commencement of the modern revival of fine printing, 
which has had so pronounced an effect on present-day typography. In 

his productions, Morris endeavored to retrieve the spirit of craftsmanship 
which had characterized printing in its first decades. He redesigned two 
of the outstanding type faces of that period; all of his books were printed 

the hand press; his paper was manufactured according to fifteenth- 
century standards; and he returned to the woodcut for his illustrations. In 
margins and general format his books follow what he considered the best 
traditions of carlv printing. 

Actually /Morris repeated little that had gone before—his books are the 

product of his own vitality and firm purpose, not mummies out of a by¬ 
gone era. Because they arc unfailingly consistent with the tenets of taste 
and technique which Morris laid down, they are as timely today as when 
they were first issued from the Press, brilliant in their novelty and com¬ 
pelling in their revolt against drabness and sterility. 

It was the concept which Morris embodied in all of his books that has 
given them their enduring appeal. Many printers have aped his ornate 
woodcuts, his archaic type faces, his heavy handmade paper, seeing only 
the devices by which Morris gained his results. In the main their produc¬ 
tions have been without importance. But both in this country and abroad 
certain gifted typographers have looked more deeply into Morris’ pur¬ 
pose and grasped the essentials of his inspiration. Without copying him, 
they have emulated his taste, consistency, and honest craftsmanship. By 
their example, in less than two generations the whole approach to book 
design has been revitalized, and what began in the limited, laborious out¬ 
put of a single press is now common to all printers who have quality as an 
objective. 
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A Iontaigne. Essays 

Boston Houghton Mifflin and Company (Bruce Rogers), 1902-04 



25. Bruce Rogers Montaigne, 1902-04 

.Michel dc Montaigne (1533-92) first published his famous essays in three 
books, from 1580 to 1584. Two decades later, in 1603, John Florio’s trans¬ 
lation was issued in London. While it has been criticized by students for 
its liberties and inaccuracies, and though other, more literal translations 
have since been made, Florio’s rendering, because it retains in full the ro¬ 
bust flavor of the times, remains the most attractive to the reader who ap¬ 
proaches the essays for enjoyment rather than scholarly study. 

This edition of Florio’s translation was one of Bruce Rogers’ early 
typographical achievements. It was printed in 265 numbered copies at the 
Riverside Press for Houghton Mifflin and Company, from 1902 to 1904. 

For his edition, Rogers wished to use a type based on the design cre¬ 
ated by Jenson in the fifteenth century. Two famous recuttings of this 
letter had already been made—the “Golden” type used by Morris at the 
Kelmscott Press, and Cobdcn-Sanderson’s “Doves” type. These were, of 
course, not available to Rogers, nor were they, in fact, exactly suited to 
his purpose. He therefore designed a new version, known as the “Alon- 
taigne” type, which, if it departs from the original pattern in some re¬ 
spects, nevertheless successfully met Rogers’ requirements. 

Montaigne, though a distinguished contribution to American type de¬ 
sign, never thoroughly satisfied Rogers, and he later revised and refined 
it into his beautiful “Centaur” letter, of which the larger sizes may be seen 

in the Oxford Lectern Bible (item 10). Actually, the Montaigne is a far 
more faithful replica of Jenson’s original than is the Centaur, as will be re¬ 
vealed by a comparison of Plates X, XII, and XXV. There is an archaic 
quality about Montaigne which Rogers later worked successfully to elim¬ 
inate, when, apparently, he realized the differences in the typographer’s 
problems in printing texts in modern vernaculars—English, especially— 
rather than in Latin. 
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6. The Ashendene Don Quixote, 1927-28 




Miguel dc Cervantes Saavedra (1547-1616) published the first volume of 
his masterpiece, Dow Quixote,in 1605. Pleased by its reception, he decided 
to carry the narrative on in a sequel. Before it could be completed, a rival 
author, Fernandez de Avellaneda, issued in 1614 a plagiaristic continu¬ 
ation of Don Quixote’s adventures. Cervantes was stung into action by 
this course of events and at once made the second part of his novel ready 
for publication, which was accomplished the following year, 1615. 

Meanwhile Don Quixote enjoyed a singular popularity not only in 
his own country, Spain, as evidenced by the plagiary, but in other lands as 
ell. Thomas Shelton published an English translation of the first part in 

1612, and of the second part in 1620. The translation, in capturing the 
spirit of the original, is in every way a fitting product of that golden pe¬ 
riod in English letters which saw so many masterful renderings of the 
literature of other peoples and times into the colorful rhetoric of the Eliza¬ 
bethans and their close followers. 

The present edition was printed by C. H. Stjohn Hornby at his Ash¬ 
endene Press in Chelsea, England. It was completed in July, 1928. Of each 

of the two volumes 225 copies were issued on paper and twenty on vellum. 
The Huntington copy is on vellum. 

Hornbv ranks with .Morris and Cobden-Sanderson in the “revival!’ 

* 

These three men represented widely divergent beliefs concerning typog¬ 
raphy, and their presses were dedicated to demonstrating their respective 
creeds. Cobden-Sanderson, at his Doves Press, sought beauty through 
restraint; his printed pages are never illustrated and only sparingly deco¬ 
rated. For effect they depend mainly on an unvarying relationship be¬ 
tween type, ink, and paper. Morns, at his Kelmscott Press, sought the 
utmost in harmony of format, text, and illustration; the result of his effort 
was beauty achieved through lavish but consistent typographic decora¬ 
tion. 


w 


Hornby, as his contribution, may be said to have actually reproduced 
the best in fifteenth-century bookmaking. His books are frankly luxuri¬ 
ous; the types are fine and in keeping with tradition, the margins broad, 
the lines well spaced, the initials splendidly designed, and the illustrations 
in perfect harmony with the crisp typography. Moreover, placement of 

the virile rubrications reveals an instinct for color balance not often found 
excepr in fifteenth-century books. 
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HAMLET PRINCE OF DENMARK! 


ACT IV SCEhfl V 


THE TRAGIC ALL HISTORiE Of 


ACT IV SCENE V 

UNE5 s*-H 
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KtHfl I'otU* K-r flow L gtvt Ivr n-afch S piiy poii 

O d’nt if dx f^facn aF duffx picft ht 3» 

AEl from Ext hjri-pfn dtjrk jud now KKold 
0 Gemini, G*rmiJ, 

WUn frftrO'wes tome, d^fomr rn>f imgte ifipiu.,, 

Bm ns bvurjiltfii* fir« \ rt I '.itixi fU<m 

m ® * 

Nm putiT totim j^cnt jrni hi' nif'T iiclnn Aud-icr 

OFfnio ■■nf ]LiJt rriihivH, dx jXWJilt milddiuE 

TKA juJ imutlvlttimr hi then tiiyUfths!. .trid 

hot tf<vd! 'ijEfimu* death and wi' h.iv< June Kit 

jjrwnilp 

In hget iruiggei iu inm him poor? 0{'K't 
Deindpd from IxrH’Jft, AtJ Ixt fjm-fud^iMent, 

■w\ Jtf piffunrv, vt incvru' Kh1*ti„ 


bfftn-f hv him n-h jrpnc d 
■vi-hidh FifYtfJ fpi fi r tit¬ 
bit-J itph - PL EtK b j 

1 n-if * inw^d- n'rt lI-j r t H.n: 
For. < noei'fr fKfv ip 
knvii Thm-infS«. itw.v un 


1 


IHV-Nihil En p,i frnen undcf 
thnn Jnd ^ r>. *-i n-E I v J-h mtI 
dirri in Eh_ fi'ijs 1 npn(r•• o! 
lhi hxl in sit! vr! Ih.iS ill 

t-l’J-t YVfTf 4 11 T Pi El ^ffl l 1 

not {'111 1 l,n 4 ~j|$if % i 4 t.\ .1.V btp,E 

wete h*M%l to putgr cbfir 
Mlbv hhe inJ illy il|a Ihe 
fl-rrat 4 honn-d ifil c u>f h-qu-'i 

|i v li>i m re, f 1 v* J I nfo t Kfh p 
bod i* * d I k ci M I’tffl 1J ¥1 Ti-tf ni 
1J "r urtr il C 4 fci I r P. II icT. 1 k >1 if 
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HTf t% hi A ilk prmLt 

hefI f l«." inf| 1 ‘hTi, *n% ^ii-( nml 
lEip-fl'ifln thjt l^iuiiikE tm 
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WicRontiKrwhL^ 

I jar, nid Tntidi cunrjijniinj^ it ,\[\ 

htl E’TfHxi l* 111 VTTfr f£MII£ flu’lll FlJUtKt, 

Swdioiii hi* vr^iidt 1 !, hixpi L A h>Liii>c1 R in r|fitdc 

Aikl nc t \m* iu>[ ro mFi«E Kj 

W itf. jvn i lettr ipitrlxi of hi i f j rk-r t tLm rk 

Wlwtltl Hkt fi|lt|p yF 

Wilt (UThlTl.tf it A PUI pencil 10 JirT d L£piK L 

In uni ini cirir O inf JitJT? GrrmiJ. d 

Like re a ttiiirJnng prref m m,i,np pl.tc^s 

Ght* inf JkfTrRuemi ili-jd’r 


iTrt me pm <fuf fiiMiE pflp lilV 
qkii | pcf Ao * 4 13 ■ i i pn< Ih'IT 


t^rv Ch< ri*+1 ci# cb^ fiAiiqiprr 


H^nii Mi 0 . 1 th Ilf Mi.lL' An uiJ cn 1 


i 'pk 1 IndtrdiL’ U 


h j J fn-i lb. Jf j bi iihHi | fr it* 


i Telle i Cn-.ih<miHfii cl iJli.viCc 
Hi'mnif pour %-ray hjf.ly 41 cAH 
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jn^T. qiu pifiram d «i* c 

I riff* 1 If 4 iMLmy'|jrtf 
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I f 1 |tLhih fluftH. fin* f t hIMi Ctfn 
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fin |pl«- f»t, itfir un 

Win ,iu «tt iindt p^ni f i ^ n 
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IB hlJP dhjhtib^f 
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The Cranach Hamlet, 1930 
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No original manuscript of any of Shakespeare’s plays is known to exist 

a circumstance u 

editions. Shakespearean scholars believe that, generally, the text of the 

earliest primings conformed 
In the ease of Hamlet , however, the first edition (1603) contains an ap¬ 
parently unauthorized—and certainly inferior—form of the play, and lit¬ 
erary historians have therefore turned to the later printings for acceptable 
texts. The 1604 edition seems to have been issued to correct that of 1603, 
and, if that is true, it was probably done at the insistence of Shakespeare 
himself, and possibly even under his supervision. That supposition, to¬ 
gether with technical evidence supporting the conclusion that the printer 

of the “second quarto” followed his copy much more closely than was 
common practice, has caused many scholars to regard the 1604 edition 
as the nearest approach now available to Shakespeare’s own writing. 

The volume selected for inclusion here contains the text of the 1604 
Hamlet and was produced in 322 copies at Count Harry Kessler’s Cranach 
Press at Weimar, Germany, decorated with some eighty woodcuts by 
Bid ward Gordon Craig and one by Eric Gill. The text was edited and an¬ 
notated by J. Dover \Vi Ison. The source works from which Shakespeare 
probably took his plor are prinred as marginal glosses, in their original 
Latin and French as well as in English translations. 

Count Kessler frankly took his inspiration from the English revival 
of fine printing that had been headed bv Morris, Hornby, and Cob den- 
Sanderson. To the cause he made an important contribution. Not content 
merely to repeat the typographical excellence of the past, Kessler gave his 
books timeliness. Thus, his Hamlet is not simply a sumptuous reprint of an 
available text but contains the researches of Dover Wilson, one of the 
foremost Shakespearean scholars, and illustrations by Craig, a ranking 
theatrical designer. Even in the matter of type, Kessler sought to be in¬ 
terpretative rather than repetitive. Although its designer, Edward John¬ 
ston, took as his model the gothic type used by Fust and Schoeffer in their 
Psalter of 1457, comparison shows it to be less a copy than a modern re¬ 
statement of a noble early-German letter. 


•hich greatly enhances the importance of the early printed 


most closely to the current acting versions. 


°3 


If vnu '.tjtuI at work in a diLip ! '■ranJ as rup t h the m^L-csc tu the -unit shop 
If mi bestow =g:n nn \our brother n-r dearest Friend 

Cl ■ 

I demand astjCkid pour bnSthex oj dcan>t fnend. 

If vouf lover, huikirttk Wife, i? welcome K day or nit;hi. 

1 Tnust be pcwnall j a* welcome. 

If YOU E'cenmc lieyjadeJ I- 1 

IF you Hr member vow fnoltsh and rn.ii.Uu- J deed*, 

do you think I cannot *e mem be r vn v ow n b w I ssh an J out! a u d deeds 3 
If you caaiu^c ai the ruble. I c^fou-sc at the oprusne aidr id the table. 

If you meet Mime ^rringer in the ■screci* jmi 1 rrue him or her, 

u'hv J often meet ^nangimi m the street and love ebem- 


[fiOOK \V ] A SONG FOR OCCU fATEONS 


cmucfial. ill, clten i hcinn-mc m foe voui L -ake. 


Why what have von thtjojrhr uF yomscEi: 3 
Lf it you then that thought vuimeLf leas' 

Is it you rJur thought the President greater chan vchi > 

Or tkc nch berrer off drum wu 3 or the educated wiser than von? 


1 'Because you arc greasy nr pimpled, or were once drunk, nr a thief 
Ur rhat von arc iUCSfl’d OT rheumatic, or j pn iNtltlJtC. 

nil scholar 


Or from frivolity or im pore nee. nr that you ape 


Jild neve* saw Veiur name in prior. 

Do you y\ ve in rh j c van are aii v lew i iiwtoruJ ) 

J L" i t 


f cup no and trades anJ the Labor of helJii E had the development^ 
And find tbe eternal meaning 


to 


Souls of men and women if is not you, I oil unseen. 

unheard, unt ouc ha Irk and untouching, 

k is not you I go argwe pro and con about, and in settle whether you ire ihvc onso„ 
I own publicly who vou arc. if aohodv cbe owns, 

Grown, hatf-grown and babe, of thw country md cvtirv con ncry, 

mdiiun and nut-iijur5, one just ii m uch as the other, I see. 

And all ck behind or rbrou^h them 

The wife, and she w not rme puc lew chon the hiydauuni. 

The daughter, and she is pietf is good as the son. 

The mother, and she is every bit as mu h as the father 


>MirLtnen md 'tXftrkwomen * 

Were dll education* pmaicjl .uwf curtjmeind we 

w h j r would it jiiwninc m ? 

\Xbrc t a> the head reacher, eFiant j bk proprietor ivt*c ’vtarq'rrnan. 

what wli ljUI it amount ta f 

Were I to vw as rite bostcmphriving and paving yon, would that satisfy inii 

The ItanJ. v[minus, bcncvuknt, and rht iiatial terms. 

A man like me aasd never the usual terms 


"J Out Or TTIiCT 




Neither a servanr nor a tnasrer I, 

1 take no kiokt ■ Large price chan a small price, 

I will Vive my own w hoevc r ttifovs rrw, 

1 will be even with yuu jnd vou shall he even with me 


fmticc J tu fmdcp, 
ftliows wurking on farTps, 


Ofepring of sjoi L>f jju and. pour, hoys appi 
Young fellows working on farms and old 
Smlor-men, me re ham-men, coasters, immigrants. 
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28. The Grabhorn Leaves of Grass f 1930 


printed within the last 

In most cases the texts arc classics which have occupied high 

in the main, printers and pa¬ 


Sevcral of the works discussed in this booklet were 


centurv. 

places in the world’s literature, and which 

of letters have repeatedly made into monumental volumes. Whit 


trons 

man’s Leaves of Grass , however, belongs to our own period and was never 

consciously fine format until this edition was printed at the Grab¬ 
horn Press in 1930. Since then other printers have joined in the attempt 
to give fitting typographical treatment to Whitman’s masterpiece. 

Leaves of Grass first appeared in 1855 as a thin volume containing 
rwclvc untitled poems, with a long preface by Whitman. The book pre¬ 
cipitated a storm of criticism and praise, and subsequent issues, with their 
continuous changes and additions, maintained the contentions at a high 

point until the author’s death in 1892. Now, with the passage of time, a 
detached evaluation of his contribution is becoming possible, and Whit¬ 
man, if not the greatest of our poets, is at least emerging as the most orig¬ 
inal, vehement, and significant figure in American letters of the nineteenth 


ffivcn a 


century. 

The printers of this edition, Edwin and Robert Grabhorn, established 
their press in San Francisco in 1919. Since then, a growing stream of 
masterly books has flowed from their shop. Although they have printed 
hundreds of volumes, scarcely a single production can justly be called 
ordinary', and Leaves of Grass is but one of several books of monumental 
character. It remains, nevertheless, one of their more notable volumes, and 
the story of its production, as told by Edwin Grabhorn in his The Fine 
Art of Printing (1933), recalls the “press book” fad which flourished in 
the twenties and all but collapsed during the depression that followed. “It 
was a Wonderland, indeed” wrote Grabhorn, “until Alice woke up, and 
the printer was left with all the cards, and they were all blank. 

“I am very glad it all happened. I would go through any form of hys¬ 
teria again, if we could produce another ‘Leaves of Grass! ” 

Limited to 400 copies. Leaves of Grass was published by Random 

House of New York. The work is decorated with woodcuts by Valenti 
Angelo and was bound by Hazel Dreis. The type finally selected for the 
book—after several trials—is “Newstylc” produced by the most famous 
of American type designers, Frederic Goudy. 
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